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National Action on Education Urged 


Commissioner’s speech at White House Conference for Children 
and Youth recommends President appoint national committee 


to develop a “ blueprint for the future ” in education 


_Seperncggeten ALLEN HAS CALLED FOR THE IMMEDIATE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COM- 
mittee, appointed by the President, to determine the character and scope of 
national responsibility for education and to recommend a vigorous plan for future 


: action. 

> Speaking before an assembly of the golden anniversary White House Conference 

» for Children and Youth held in Washington, D.C., March 27 through April 2, Dr. Allen 

stated that the membership of the committee he visualizes “should consist of the 

8 ablest people” and “should represent the widest possible cross section of Ameri- 

9 can life.” 

The urgent need for widespread and rapid improvements in education throughout 

' the Nation in order to meet modern conditions of scientific and technological change, 
population movements and international ferment compels the American people to 
view education today as “a vital national concern,” the Commissioner said. 

L. Dr. Allen spoke on the subject “Children and Youth in 1960: The Challenge 
to Education and the Need for National Action” and urged that the time has come 
to formulate a plan for “marshaling the enormous resources of our Nation back 

_ of education and putting those resources to work for education in a far more effective 
and systematic way than has ever been done before.” 

The Commissioner outlined his recommendations for developing a “ blueprint 
for the future” of education in the United States in these terms: 

on I would like to suggest, therefore, that there be established at once a com- 

To mittee, appointed by the President, with the specific task of determining the 

he character and scope of our responsibility as a Nation for education and how best 

on to carry out that responsibility. Such a committee could examine the various 


proposals that have been advanced for strengthening the role of the Federal 
Government in education, could consider other ways and means and from their 
ss deliberations recommend a plan suited to the situation. 














Solar system project, grade 8, School 3, Buffalo. Buffalo Courier Express Photo. 


THE COMMISSIONER declared: “Science is increasingly a part of our everyday lives and 
scientific literacy is becoming a necessity for the conduct of our day-to-day affairs and for intel- 
ligent understanding of the world about us. ... A world event is no longer something remote. 
In our ‘ shrinking world, the once only exotic faraway, geography book places, such as Burma, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Algeria, Kenya, are commonplace in our daily news and the happenings 
in such places are watched with intense interest, sometimes apprehension, as affecting us 
nationally and personally. . . . Inescapable is the realization of the tremendous, dangerous 
challenge confronting us as an outgrowth of the changes in world conditions.” 








Social studies class, grade 4, Batavia 
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This should not, I believe, be a committee for the gathering of further facts 
and data. The facts have been assembled and are available. The responsibility 
of this committee would be to determine how these facts affect the role of the 
Federal Government in a pattern of national action. 

The membership of this committee should consist of the ablest people. 
It should represent the widest possible cross section of American life. Since funda- 
mental questions of national policy are to be considered in a definitive way, 
looking toward early action, the thinking of all people, not only educators and 
other closely related groups, should go into the formation of the plans the com- 
mittee will recommend. Any plan brought forth will require the support and 
understanding of the people for successful execution, so wide participation is 
essential. 

A committee of this kind could, | believe, bring about action to marshal 
our full national resources for the improvement of education — action which must 
have, | am convinced, the number one priority in drawing the “ blueprint for the 
future ” of education in the United States. 

Fulfilling the need for a means whereby the national concern — the desire 
of all Americans for quality education for all children and youth everywhere in 
our country — can be expressed and acted upon with the clarity and force the 
times demand can no longer be delayed. 

The most significant effect of change and innovation, wherever it is occur- 
ring — in science and technology, in internal or world affairs, in patterns of 
living — is to reemphasize the importance of education in helping our children 
to adapt positively and productively and to face confidently the challenges of 
their changing world. 

The decisions made in planning the “ blueprint for the future” of educa- 
tion will undoubtedly be the decisions which will have the most to do with deter- 
mining our future success — or failure — as a nation. May we have the wisdom 
to decide wisely! 


In reviewing the kind of educational pro- oping in them a broader knowledge of other 
gram needed for the children and youth peoples of the world. 
of the 1960’s, Commissioner Allen stressed 
the importance of providing every individ- sized that young people must be prepared 
for the more exacting occupational require- 


In addition the Commissioner empha- 


ual with the opportunity “to achieve a 
higher level of command of the basic skills ments of an advanced scientific-technologi- 
and knowledge necessary to social and eco- cal economy. Finally, a positive program 
nomic literacy.” He noted that, in the must be offered to equip youth to make con- 
modern world, the source of a nation’s — structive use of increased leisure time. 


strength is measured in terms of the quality 





of its people rather than in their numbers 
and that “the unskilled and the ignorant 


Is 





. are fast becoming a liability.” 

Other essential elements of today’s edu- 
cational program, as outlined by Dr. Allen, 
should include planning for the greatest 
possible development of those with high 
ability or special aptitudes, preparing 
young people to meet and adjust to change 
without losing values that are permanent 


and necessary for our way of life and devel- 
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Admitted to University 

The Board of Regents at its March meet- 
ing admitted the following schools to The 
University of the State of New York, each 
for a period of five years beginning Septem- 
ber 1959: Division Avenue High School, 
Levittown, as a six-year high school; Great 
Neck South Junior High School and Great 
Neck South Senior High School. 
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New Associate Commissioner Named 


Dr. Hugh M. Flick to supervise Department’s 


cultural education and special services 


Hugh M. Flick 


Dp" HUGH M. FLICK, EXECUTIVE ASSIST- 
ant to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion since 1955, assumed the duties of Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of Cultural Education 
and Special Services on April 7. The posi- 
tion was established in 1958 by the Board 
of Regents and received budgetary approval 
during the 1960 session of the Legislature. 

As Associate Dr. Flick 
will have general supervision over the 
State the State 


Science Service, the Division of Archives 


Commissioner. 


Library, Museum and 
and History, the Division of Intercultural 
the 


Communications and the Division of Mo- 


Relations in Education, Division of 
tion Pictures. 

Pending the appointment of a new Exec- 
utive Assistant to the Commissioner, Dr. 
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Flick will continue to give part of his time 
to the work of that position. 

Dr. Flick joined the State Education De- 
partment in 1928 as an assistant in the 
Division of Archives and History and has 
been with the Department since, except for 
three years with the New York Historical 
Society and almost six years in the armed 


services. 


Experience Diversified 

He has been supervisor of public records, 
senior State 1939 
1940, Acting State Historian and Director 
of the Division of Archives and History. 
He was appointed Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures in 1949. 

In January 1941 he joined the National 
Guard and was inducted into Federal serv- 
During World War II 


he rose from private to lieutenant colonel, 


archivist and, in and 


ice the same month. 


serving with the Medical Corps, the Infan- 
try, the Coast Artillery and the Corps of 
Engineers before receiving his commission 
in the Adjutant General’s Department. He 
became chief of the War Department Rec- 
ords Branch and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for his services in records admin- 
istration. 

Dr. Flick was born August 9, 1905, in 
His father was the late Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Flick, who was State Historian 
and Director of the Division of Archives 
and History of the State Education Depart- 
ment from 1923 until 1939. 


He received his bachelor of philosophy 


Syracuse. 


degree from Wesleyan University in 1928 
and his doctor of philosophy degree in 1947 
from Columbia University. In June 1958 
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he received the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from Marlboro College, Vermont. 

Dr. Flick is a member of the Albany 
County Historical Society, American His- 
torical Association, New York State His- 
torical Association, Society of American 
Archivists and the American Military Insti- 
tute. He is a member of the Activities 
Committee of the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art. He is also a member of Psi 


Upsilon fraternity, Board of Directors of 
the National Records Management Council 
and the University Club in Albany. He is 
a trustee of the Home Savings Bank, 
Albany. 

He is the author of Elkanah Watson, 
Gentleman Promoter, and various articles 
on history, archives, the problem of the con- 
trol and regulation of motion pictures and 


education. 





Commissioner's Budget Message 


‘ 


I HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE TO THE 


“FRIENDS AND PATRONS OF OUR SCHOOLS,” COMMIS- 


sioner Allen called for thoughtful and constructive action by the citizens of the State 


at the annual school meetings scheduled for 
that his letter be read at the meetings. Dr. 


This year’s annual meeting at which you are 
gathered is the first in the new decade of the 
1960°s —a decade which promises to be the 
most dynamic, complex and challenging of any 
in all history. As a people, we and our chil- 
dren shall need in this and succeeding decades 
a greater amount of knowledge, understanding 
and moral courage than has been required of 
any other generation. Education is the chief 
means of fulfilling this need. Hence, the qual- 
ity of our schools is a matter of foremost im- 
portance to all of us. 

At this meeting you will be considering the 
budget for your school system, the election 
of members to your board of education and 
other matters closely related to educational 
quality. What you as a citizen do in passing 
upon these matters will profoundly affect not 
only the quality of your schools, but, in the long 
run, our freedom as individuals and our future 
as a Nation. 

Your board of education and its staff have 
devoted many hours of careful planning and 
deliberation to the preparation of your school 
budget. Each item they have included in the 
budget directly affects the quality of education 
your children will receive. Of special impor- 
tance is the provision made for staff. All mem- 
bers of the staff — teachers, administrators, sub- 
ject matter specialists, guidance and health per- 
sonnel and other specialists — individually and 
as a group make a direct impact on the stu- 
dent and play an essential role in a well-bal- 
anced education program. Important also is 
the provision made for books, laboratory equip- 
ment and other teaching materials essential to 
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May 3, June 21 and July 12. Requesting 
Allen wrote: 


the intellectual, emotional and physical devel- 
opment of each boy and girl. 


The benefits of education accrue to all. 
Every citizen, therefore, whether he has a child 
in school or not, has a responsibility as a citi- 
zen for the quality of his schools. Taking part 
in this meeting thoughtfully and constructively 
is your opportunity to carry out this responsi- 
bility and to achieve that which is best for your- 
self, your fellow men and the future citizens 
of your community. 





Former Superintendent Dies 
Mrs. Adelaide Wood Gardner, Water- 
ford, formerly superintendent of schools of 
the second supervisory district of Rensse- 
laer County for 17 years, died on March 
14 at the age of 90. Mrs. Gardner, a grad- 
uate of Buffalo Normal School. taught in 
the public school systems of Erie County 
and in the State of Minnesota. She also 
taught in rural schools of Rensselaer 
County and began supervisory work in 


1914, 
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Dr. Walter Crewson Awarded Citation 


Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commis- 


sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, has been awarded a cita- 
tion by his undergraduate college, Kent 
State University at Kent, Ohio. 
tion, “* for distinguished achievement in the 


field 


awarded at the semicentennial convocation. 


The cita- 


of educational administration,” was 

Dr. Crewson, a native of Sebring, Ohio. 
received his bachelor’s degree from Kent 
State University in 1931. He earned the 
degree of master of science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the degree of doctor of 
Begin- 


ning as a teacher in one-room rural schools 


education at New York University. 


in Ohio before completing college, Dr. 
Crewson has held elementary school princi- 
palships in that State, where he served also 
as an administrator of high schools and of 
adult After being 
superintendent of schools in Barberton and 
Hamilton, Ohio. he came to New York State 
as superintendent of schools in the Levit- 
town School District. He joined the State 
Education Department September 1, 1956. 


education programs. 








Walter Crewson 





Colonial History Seminar Scheduled 


A workshop-seminar on colonial New 
York will be offered at the State Univer- 
sity College of Education at Plattsburgh, 
July 5-15, with Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, 
senior historian of the Division of Archives 
Dr. Allan 


S. Everest, professor of social studies at 


and History, as guest director. 

the college, is resident director. Special 
lectures on phases of colonial New York 
history will be given by Dr. Paul A. W. 
Wallace, Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
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sion, author and authority on the Iroquois 
Indians; Colonel Edward P. Hamilton, di- 
rector of Fort Ticonderoga, specialist on 
colonial wars, and Anna K. Cunningham, 
supervisor of historic sites, Education De- 
partment, dealing with early architecture 
and furniture. There will also be a session 
devoted to the Hudson Valley Dutch society 
and folklore. 

The two-week workshop offers graduate 


and undergraduate credit. 
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State Students Win National Honors 


Carry off high proportion of competitive awards in 


mathematics, science and general scholarship 


IGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
State continue to carry off a signifi- 


cantly high proportion of honors on na- 
tional scholastic tests, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Commissioner Allen. 
Dr. Allen cited, in particular, three national 
competitions in mathematics, science and 
general scholarship. 

Dr. Allen identified the three national 
scholarship competitions as the Westing- 
house Science Talent Search, in which New 
York led all States this year with 8 winners 
and 128 honorable mentions or 30.4 percent 
of all winners in the United States: The 
National High School Mathematics Con- 
test. in which New York placed 68 out of 
183 on the national honor roll; and The 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
Awards, in which in 1959 New York State 
ranked in a first place tie for States with 
populations of over two million and tied 
for third among all States and Districts. 

The Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, has been held annually for the past 
19 years and is open to all 12th grade 
pupils in any public or private high school 
in the United States. 
annually to the top 40 students and honor- 


Awards are made 


able mention is given each year to between 
260 and 308 individuals. 

During the 19-year period of competition 
New York State has averaged 13 winners 
and 84 honorable mentions a year, an over- 
all 19-year average of approximately 31 
percent of all winners and honorable men- 
tions. 

In the 1960 Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search New York State had 8 winners and 
128 honorable mentions, a total of 136, or 
30.4 percent of all winners in the Nation. 
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An analysis of the 19-year record of 
Westinghouse Talent Search 
awards shows that New York State has 
consistently won approximately three times 


Science 


as many awards as it would have received 
if the awards were on the basis of a State’s 
percentage of the total school population of 
the country. No other State has achieved 
more than 1.5 times its population share. 
The National High School Mathematics 
Contest is cosponsored by the Mathematical 
Association of America and by the Society 
of Actuaries. It consists of an examination 
prepared by the two sponsoring organiza- 
tions and is open to all high school seniors 
in the United States and in parts of Canada. 
For 1959 the records of this mathematics 
competition show that a total of 114,297 
seniors from 4,166 high schools took the 
An honor roll of 183 out- 


standing students was announced follow- 


examination. 


ing the 1959 competition with New York 
State represented by 68 individual winners. 

The National High School Mathematics 
Contest also ranks the participating high 
schools according to team scores deter- 
mined by totaling the individual scores of 
the top three contestants from each school. 
Of the 80 highest schools listed, 22 schools 
were from New York State. 

Of the top 10 individual student win- 
ners in the 1959 mathematics competition 
6 were from New York State. The only 
perfect score was made by a New York 
State boy. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion Awards is a nationwide competitive 
examination in general scholarship open 
to all high school seniors in the United 
States. This competition, which is used 
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by several corporations for their scholar- 
ship awards program, provides lists of win- 
ners for each State determined by a system 
of quotas based on an estimate of the total 
number of seniors in all the schools of the 
various States. Thus, through the use of 
a cutoff score in each State, an honor roll 
list of semifinalists is established. The cut- 
off score varies from State to State. 

In the New York 
State was assigned a cutoff score of 148, 
the third highest in the competition, and 
the New York State honor roll listed 783 
semifinalists New York State high 
New Hampshire was assigned the 


1959 competitions 


from 
schools. 
highest cutoff score of 151 but qualified 


only 27 semifinalists. The District of Co- 


lumbia ranked second with a 150 cutoff 
score and Connecticut tied with New York 
for third with the 148 cutoff score. 

Dr. Allen reported that an analysis of the 
1959 National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion Awards shows that if New York State 
had been allotted a cutoff score of 144, the 
most common cutoff point for the States 
with populations of two million or more, 
instead of the 148 cutoff point determined 
by the population percentage factor, then 
New York State would have qualified 1,620 
students for Merit Scholarship Awards 
ratings instead of the 783 figure. This 
drop of four cutoff points would have en- 
abled New York State to increase its num- 
ber of semifinalists by 2.07 times. 





Statement on Increased State Aid 


On behalf of the Board of Regents, the 
State Education Department and the public 
school system, Commissioner Allen issued 
the following statement on the program 
adopted by the Legislature for the in- 
creased support of education: 

The additional financial aid ap- 
propriated by the Legislature repre- 
sents a significant step in the right 
direction at a most critical time in 
the history of education. The re- 
spect for the importance of education 
which is traditional in the New York 
State Legislature has once again 
prompted constructive action in re- 
sponse to needs. All the people of 
the State, as well as those charged 
with the administration and manage- 
ment of our school system, are fortu- 
nate in having a Legislature which 
understands and accepts responsibil- 
ity for the support of education. 
Speaking for the Board of Regents, 
the State Education Department and 
the educational forces of the State, 
I assure the Governor, the Legislature 
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and the people that we will continue 
our efforts to secure for the children 
and youth the best education possible 
in return for the tax dollars invested. 
Clearly, the task ahead for educa- 
tion at all levels is vast and complex. 
Successful accomplishment of this 
task will require the full and wise use 
of all the resources of the State. We 
are pleased, therefore, that the Legis- 
lature will establish a broad survey 
of education to ascertain the long- 
range needs of our schools and to 
take steps to assure that these needs 
can be met and met in time. This 
committee will, of course, have our 
fullest cooperation and assistance. 





Advanced in Grade 

The Board of Regents has approved the 
advancement in grade to a four-year sec- 
ondary school of Pebble Hill School, 
De Witt, for a five-year period beginning 


September 1959. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





New Advisory Committee Appointed 


The Secondary Education Council, a 


newly appointed advisory committee of sec- 
ondary school administrators. met recently 
at the State Education Building to discuss 
“The Junior High Schools in New York 
State.” It is expected that the recommenda- 
tions of the council will be available soon. 

The meetings were attended by the fol- 
lowing: 

Members of the council: Rev. John 
Bourke, superintendent, Albany Catholic 
Dr. Edward H. Lang, 
principal, Syracuse Central Technical High 
School; Dr. Aaron H. Lauchner, principal, 
Great Neck Junior High School: Robert L. 


Diocese Sch vols: 


Springer, principal, Sewanhaka Central 
High School; John W. Turner, principal, 
Chautauqua Central School. 

Advisory members to the council: Dr. 
Carl W. Baisch, superintendent, Kenmore 
Public Schools; Allan P. Bradley, district 
superintendent of schools, first supervisory 
district, Westchester County; Dr. Foster 
Brown, president, State University College 
of Education at Oswego; Dr. Maurice Hop- 
kins, assistant superintendent, New York 
City Board of Education; Dr. Mauritz 
Johnson, professor of education, State 
University College of Education at Albany; 


Dr. Joseph O. Loretan. associate superin- 





THE SECONDARY EDUCATION Council, an advisory committee of high school adminis- 


trators, met recently in Albany to discuss junior high schools of New York State. 
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tendent, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion: John W. MacDonald. 
The Manlius School. 


Department personnel: Dr. Walter Crew- 


headmaster, 


son, Associate Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Adult Education; Dr. 
Warren W. Knox, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional (General Edu- 
cation): Dr. Ernest A. Frier, Director of 
the Division of Secondary Education; Dr. 
Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner 


for Instructional Services (Vocational Edu- 


Services 


cation); Anthony E. Terino, Chief of the 
Bureau of Secondary School Supervision: 
Gordon E. Van Hooft, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development: 
Bruce E. Shear, Chief of the 
Guidance; Carl J. Freudenreich, Chief of 


Bureau of 


the Bureau of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification: Dr. Abraham J. 
coordinator of education for the gifted: 
Vincent C. 
certification: 


Tannenbaum. 


Gazzetta. associate in teacher 


Robert B. 


ciate in English education. 


Carruthers, 


asso- 





English Workshop Held in Rochester 


A workshop for secondary school teach- 
ers of English, school librarians, supervi- 
sors and school administrators was held at 
Cutler Union, The University of Rochester, 
on March 9. Sponsored by the State Edu- 
cation Department in cooperation with the 
Genesee Valley School Study Council and 
the New York State Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Gen- 
esee Valley Unit, the workshop attracted 
more than 300 participants, representing 
41 schools of the city of Rochester and sur- 
rounding areas. 

Catherine Sullivan, vice principal of 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Roches- 
At the 


first general session Anthony Virgilio of 


ter, served as general chairman. 


East Rochester, president of the Genesee 
Valley School Study Council, brought greet- 
ings from that organization and announced 
plans for the day’s proceedings. 

During the afternoon and evening group 
sessions the following topics were dis- 
cussed; the planning of units, the teaching 
of literature, the use of mass media in 
teaching English, reading guidance and 
library teaching, the identification of speech 
the the Advanced 


defects in classroom, 
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Placement Program in English, the rating 
of Regents examination papers in English, 
linguistics in the classroom and the de- 
velopmental reading program. The speaker 
at the afterdinner general meeting was Dr. 
Donald Lloyd, associate professor of Eng- 
Modern 
Language Audio-Visual Research Project, 
Wayne State University. 
was “A Linguistics Approach to English 


lish and project administrator, 
Dr. Lloyd's topic 


Teaching.” 

Moderators and consultants for the work- 
shop group sessions included Gladys Bal- 
com and Jane Leathem, Charlotte High 
School, Rochester; Charles Carver, Mon- 
roe High School, Rochester; Carolyn M. 
Hinchey, West High School, Rochester; 
Mary Dedie, Fairport High School; Wil- 
School: 
School: 


liam Grammar, Pittsford Central 
Elizabeth Hart, Brighton High 
Esther Wilson, Penfield Central School: 
and Carl J. Freudenreich, Robert B. Car- 
ruthers, Richard G. Decker, Anna Clark 
Kennedy, Janet M. Lewis Alby J. 
Lutkus of the State Education Department. 

Byron B. Williams, office of field serv- 


ices, The University of Rochester, College 


and 


of Education, coordinated arrangements. 
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English Curriculum Series Developed 


Revised editions and new publications are designed to 


improve course content and classroom procedures 


Ricuarp G. DECKER 
{ssociate in Secondary Curriculum 


N ENGLISH CURRICULUM “ BOOKSHELF ™ 

for secondary school teachers of Eng- 

lish and speech is being gradually devel- 

oped under the imprint of the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

Currently being prepared for publication 
is a new version of the Syllabus in English 
for Secondary Schools. The new printing 
is an updated and reorganized edition of 
the syllabus originally issued in 1935 and 
reprinted in 1957. It is expected to be dis- 
tributed to all secondary schools by Septem- 
ber 1960. 


Booklists Revised 

In preparing the new edition the book- 
lists were revised to replace some of the 
books popular in the 1930's with more 
recent titles, while retaining titles that have 
proved their worth over the years. The 
references to magazines and to professional 
books for teachers have also been brought 
up to date. 

An attempt has been made, too, to reor- 
ganize certain chapters to achieve more 
compactness and a greater degree of unity 
and coherence among the parts of the book. 

As the original edition was a forward- 
looking statement, no essential changes 
were undertaken in the description of con- 
tent or methodology, but some revision has 
been made in areas where changes have 
occurred over the years, as in the teaching 
of reading skills and the advent of televi- 


sion among the mass media. 
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In addition to the new version of the 
syllabus, a series of curriculum publica- 
tions has been taking shape under the 
direction of Carl J. Freudenreich, formerly 
supervisor of English education, now Chief 
of the Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification. 

The series is conceived as amplifying 
and implementing the content of the sylla- 
bus. The publications are intended to aid 
teachers of English and speech and librari- 
ans in improving both the content of their 
courses and the applicable classroom pro- 
cedures. 

Several new curriculum publications 
have been distributed in the past two years. 
Tall Tales and Tunes is a resource unit 
for the junior high school. Additional re- 
source units for both junior and senior 
high school English are in preparation. 
Appearing later this year will be High Ad- 
venture, a second resource unit for the 
junior high school, and following that a 
thematic unit for the senior high school. 

Publications designed to assist teachers 
in securing audiovisual and other teaching 
materials include the already published 
Audiovisual Aids in Teaching Speech in 
English and Speech Classes and Free Inex- 
pensive Aids for Teachers of English. 

Of assistance to teachers of English 4 
for superior students is the Advanced Place- 
ment Program in English. 

A group of booklists in pamphlet form 
has been provided for the use of teachers 
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of English and librarians in suggesting 
books suitable for individual students of a 
variety of reading abilities and interests. 
Titles already issued are Fiction for High 
School Students of Superior Ability, More 
Books for High School Students of Supe- 
rior Ability, Books for High School Read- 
ers, Thin Books for Young People, 75 
Books of Travel and Adventure and Essays 
for Secondary Schools. Two more will 
appear this year, 50 from the Fifties and 
Fiction for Superior Students in Grades 
7-8-9. 

The forthcoming Using Mass Media in 


70 dif- 


ferent detailed ways in which newspapers, 


Teaching English contains nearly 


magazines, motion pictures, television and 


radio programs can be used to practice the 


language skills and to develop apprecia- 
tion and The are in- 
tended for use with pupils who find it diffi- 


values. materials 
cult to attain these skills and appreciations 
by traditional means. 

Another helpful member of the English 
teacher’s “ bookshelf” is Spelling Program 
7-8-9 issued in 1955. 

Teachers and others should note that the 
curriculum publications issued by the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment are distributed automatically to all 


Addi- 


tional copies needed for teachers may be 


school principals as they appear. 


secured only on the request of the princi- 
pal, who should send his request to the 
Publications Distribution Unit, 
Section, State Education Building, Albany. 


Finance 








MARY E. HAYES, associate in foreign languages education, with Dr. Warren W. Knox, 
(General Education), left, and Dr. Ernest A. 


Assistant Commissioner, Instructional Services 


Frier, Director, Division of Secondary Education, admire farewell gifts from Department asso- 


ciates. 


Miss Hayes has accepted a position as specialist in foreign languages in the United 


States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., under the National Defense Education Act. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Aids for Non-English-Speaking Adults 


A two-day work conference to consider 
the problems of securing suitable printed 
matter and television-radio programs for 
non-English-speaking and other adults with 
limited reading ability was held in March 
at the Loeb Center of New York University. 


Vine-State Participation 

Leaders from governmental agencies and 
public schools, voluntary organizations, 
publishing houses, colleges and universities. 
television and radio industry, libraries, 
church organizations, business and indus- 
try, trade unions attended. Nine States 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. Vermont. Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Tennessee} and the District of 
Columbia were represented. 

The conference was held under the aus- 
pices of the section on education for non- 
English-speaking adults, of which Angelica 
W. Cass, associate in Americanization and 
adult elementary education, Bureau of 
Adult Education, is chairman. The section 
is an integral part of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. The conference 
was sponsored by Russell Smith, associate 
dean, division of general education and 
extension services, New York University, 
who placed the facilities of the Loeb Cen- 
ter at the disposal of participants. 

Gerald Klot, acting assistant director, 
division of community education, board of 
education, New York City, served as chair- 
man of the conference committee, which 
produced one of the “ fastest moving, re- 
sult-getting conferences ever attended,” ac- 


cording to participants. 
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The opening address, “ The Challenge,” 
was delivered by Arthur P. Crabtree, super- 
visor of adult education, Bureau of Adult 
Education. The main points of Mr. Crab- 
tree’s keynote speech served as the basis 
for the work-discussion groups in which 
the participants spent most of the two days. 
These groups were led by James F. Mac- 
andrew, director, Regents Educational Tele- 
vision Project: J. Kendrick Noble, presi- 
dent, Noble and Noble, publishers; Ralph 
Reuter, acting educational director, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union: 
Sidney Silverman, director, evening divi- 
sion, Bronx Community College, New York 
City. 


Radio-Television View 

The banquet address was delivered by 
Dr. George D. Crothers, director, public 
service programs, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and a new member of the Regents 
Adult Education Advisory Council, who, 
by telling how “ Television Can Help Wys- 
teria Jones,” presented the thinking of the 
television and radio industry and made con- 
crete suggestions. 

On the second day the luncheon speaker 
was Leo Rosten, editor, Look Magazine, 
and author of The Return of Hyman Kap- 
lan, who added views on publications and 
printed matter in his talk on “ The Needs 
of Hyman Kaplan.” 

The findings, recommendations and pro- 
posals of the groups were presented in sum- 
mary by Dean Smith. At the closing ses- 
sion steps were taken to form committees 
to work on publications and printed matter, 


research, television-radio. 
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Department Presents Service Awards 





SERVICE AWARDS and certificates of recognition were presented to 49 men and women 
staff members of the Education Department at a special luncheon given by the Board of Regents 


on March 24 at the University Club in Albany. Left to right: Chancellor John F. Brosnan, 
Eva T. Meeker, who received a silver bowl, the highest award presented by the Regents, and 





Commissioner Allen. 
Department. 
Education. 


more years of service in the Education Department. 


Miss Meeker recently retired after more than 45 years service in the 
Her last assignment was that of a senior stenographer in the Bureau of Adult 
Staff members honored at the luncheon had completed 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 


45 or 
The luncheon is an annual affair. 





Special Inservice Courses Continued 


The State Education Department has 
received funds to continue on a somewhat 
curtailed basis the two special programs 
to encourage secondary and elementary 
school teachers (1) to study the Russian 
language or (2) to participate in inservice 
and refresher courses in mathematics and 
science. Both types of programs will be 
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available during the summer of 1960 and 
the 1960-61 


cipients will receive tuition and fees in 


academic year. Award re- 


full for approved programs. Communi- 
the 
should be 


regarding 
Rob- 
ert W. Frederick, Jr.. associate in higher 
State 


cations with Department 


these programs sent to 


education, Education Department. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 





Psychologists Aid Gifted Children 


School psychologists play important role in 


identification and program arrangement 


Wittiam A, Sivers, Jr. 
Chief, Bureau of Psychological 


Services 


Mn AND MORE ATTENTION IS BEING 
given to educational provisions for 
gifted children to help them realize their 
fullest potentialities for growth. In addi- 
tion there is an increasing recognition of 
the need to consider the characteristics 
of each gifted child as an individual in 
order that his educational growth may be 
planned, motivated and attained. Among 
the school staff members whose services are 
essential to these ends is the school psy- 
chologist. To complement the many edu- 
cational competencies and subject matter 
specialties of his fellow school staff mem- 
bers. he brings a comprehensive back- 
ground of preparation in the areas of meas- 
urement, personality and behavior. 

The school psychologist has a vital role 
to play in the identification, appraisal and 
evaluation of giftedness and in assisting 
teachers, school administrators and others 
to adapt existing programs or to devise 
new programs suited to the gifted child’s 
characteristics. The school psychologist 
can assist in the formulation of school 
policy in this regard by helping school ad- 
ministrators and others to clarify popular 
concepts about gifted children and _ to 
weigh the advantages of various types of 
educational programs for them. He can 
help the teacher to deal with the personality 
and psychological needs of the gifted child. 


He can provide psychological counseling to 
I] ps} f i 
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the gifted child himself, if the pupil seems 
unready to translate his resources into 
action. He is the only member of the 
school staff whose certificate qualifies him 
to administer an individual psychological 
examination to determine a pupil’s intel- 
lectual giftedness. 

In providing many of his services to the 
gifted child, the school psychologist must 
work closely with many others. The de- 
velopment of both group and individual 
techniques for the discovery and appraisal 
of giftedness, for example, may involve a 
variety of school personnel other than the 
school psychologist. The school psycholo- 
gist can confirm suspected giftedness of a 
pupil whom teachers and others may have 


reason to believe is a gifted child." 


Early Discovery Stressed 

It is of special importance to all who are 
concerned with the educational process that 
the need for early discovery and appraisal 
of giftedness in pupils be emphasized. For 
the pupil himself, as well as for the school 
and community, early discovery and ap- 
praisal are prerequisite to planning for the 
positive utilization of the gifted child’s 


1 For a full account of the functions of the 
school psychologist and other aspects of his role 
in the schools, see the Bureau of Psychological 
Services publication, How the School Psycholo- 
gist Improves the Quality of the Educational 
Product (1959). 
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assets, as well as to the avoidance of a later 
possible need for remedial and adjustment 
The efforts of the school psy- 


chologist, in close cooperation with those 


services. 


of the classroom teacher along these lines, 
are essential for positive identification of 
the gifted child. 
the elementary and early elementary levels. 


This should be done at 


To delay such action until the pupil reaches 
the secondary level is to invite educational, 
social and personal adjustment problems at 


all levels. 


Common Definition Needed 


One of the most common problems con- 
fronting those who attempt to communicate 
with each other about the gifted child is 
the need to define giftedness or to agree 
on what is meant by giftedness in terms of 
the presence of certain characteristics and 
the relative intensity of those characteris- 
tics. To illustrate, the gift of intelligence 
is sometimes referred to as a score on the 
Stanford-Binet 
certain other individual measures of intel- 
But 
becomes confusing when one person re- 
gards as gifted all children in the upper one- 
half of 1 percent of the population on this 
measure of intelligence (e.g. Stanford-Binet 
IQ of approximately 141 and over), an- 
other considers it to be the upper 5 percent 
(e.g. Stanford-Binet 1Q of approximately 
133 and over), and still another regards it 
to be the upper 11 percent (e.g. Stanford- 
Binet IQ of approximately 120 and over). 


Intelligence Scale, or on 


ligence. even here communication 


Sometimes the needs, characteristics and 
problems of all children in the upper 15 
percent of the population are seen as 
similar to those of the upper one-half of 
1 percent. 

More often than 
chologist finds that general usage of the 
term “ gifted children ” is lacking in defi- 
nition and singularity. Popular generaliza- 


not, the school psy- 


tions about gifted children are often the 
basis for inappropriate ways of regarding 
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the situation of a particular gifted child. 
In an attempt to simplify the problem and 
to comprehend with ease a set of conditions 
that may in fact be quite complex, there 
is sometimes a tendency to overlook the 
possible diversity among the important 
learning characteristics of gifted children 
and to rely on generalizations that may or 


may not be appropriate. 


Giftedness Concept Varies 


Some authorities include in concepts of 
giftedness other traits or characteristics 
than intelligence. They sometimes include 


such characteristics as talent in art or 
music, which may or may not accompany a 
high level of intelligence, although proper 
attention to art or music talent is itself a 
worthwhile objective. While most authori- 
ties seem to agree that a high level of intel- 
ligence is essential for classification as 
gifted, such other traits as art or music 
talent are sometimes overemphasized to 
that 


seems to be of secondary importance. In 


such an extent intelligence almost 
local school district planning, the school 
administrator will generally find the rec- 
ommendations of the school psychologist 
helpful in defining giftedness and when 
implementing an educational program for 
gifted children. 


Individualized Programs 


Findings from studies of acceleration, 
enrichment and grouping are useful up to a 
certain point and for certain general pur- 
poses and planning when dealing adminis- 
tratively with large numbers of gifted 
children. By design, however, they do not 
go far enough in the determination of 
either best for individual 
gifted child or at what particular time the 
individual gifted child is himself ready 
for the introduction of each such experi- 
Hence, the gifted child, his teacher 


what is each 


ence, 
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and other school staff may literally find 
themselves lost in a world of averages 
or generalizations about gifted children. 
Teachers, school administrators and others 
should find it most helpful, and at times 
indeed necessary, to proceed eventually 
from their knowledge of research findings 
and theoretical speculations which apply 
to gifted children in general and move on 
to the establishment of an educational pro- 
gram individualized for each gifted child in 
terms of whatever special abilities, motiva- 
tions, attitudes, achievements and other fac- 
tors make him an individual personality. 
It is here that the pupil information which 
the school psychologist can provide be- 
comes vital. 

No attempt is made in this article to 
weigh the merits of the various definitions 
and classifications of the gifted child or 
to say precisely what a definition of gifted- 
ness should be. It is emphasized here how- 
ever that, whatever definition is used, the 
characteristics of each individual gifted 
child for whom plans are being made need 
to be considered, along with generalizations 
about gifted children in general, if an ap- 
propriate educational program is to be de- 
veloped for that child. The school psy- 
chologist is among those who measure and 
appraise those characteristics, and who sub- 
sequently help teachers and staff to adapt 
educational programs to them. 


More Stimulation Needed 

It seems generally true that the needs 
of the gifted child are not met as satisfac- 
torily as are those of the average child, 
especially in terms of the need for motiva- 
tion and involvement in appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities. School curriculums 
and methods tend to focus on the average 
child of a certain age or grade level. For 
the gifted child, as for any child, the schools 
should provide as many educational oppor- 
tunities, and hence as much educational 
stimulation, as he is capable of using and 
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to which he can respond. By the very na- 
ture of the situation, the schools need to 
provide more educational opportunities and 
stimulation for gifted children than for 
other children of average or below average 
intelligence. 

It is important always to bear in mind, 
however, that the degree or type of gifted- 
ness, no matter how defined, is only one of 
the determining factors in planning edu- 
cational programs for gifted children. Such 
individual characteristics as differences in 
motivations, interests, attitudes, levels of 
readiness for a variety of possible educa- 
tional outcomes and objectives, social ma- 
turity, emotional stability and personal 
adjustment, to mention a few of the more 
obvious considerations, may account for 
pupil success or failure when specific edu- 
cational provisions are being made for 


a gifted child. 


Group Screening Techniques 

In order to locate gifted children at as 
early an opportunity as practicable, group 
screening techniques should be employed in 
all schools. With other pupil personnel 
services workers and other school staff, the 
school psychologist may make valuable 
contributions to the process of selection 
and application of group screening tech- 
niques. Teacher observations, standardized 
group tests of scholastic aptitudes, achieve- 
ment tests, rating scales and other tech- 
niques have been found helpful for group 
screening purposes. Such devices fre- 
quently reveal children whose giftedness, 
or lack of giftedness, may be confirmed or 
more adequately appraised in an individual 
psychological evaluation by the school 
psychologist. 

There are times when group screening 
devices obscure giftedness, as when the 
pupil’s lack of command of fundamental 
skills or the presence of undesirable atti- 
tudes toward schoolwork serves to depress 
academic performance and dampen school 
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interest. Hence, school programs that em- 
phasize group screening techniques, but 
that fail additionally to provide individual 
psychological evaluations by a school psy- 
chologist, overlook gifted children 
whose potentialities are not obvious unless 


they are brought to light through the school 


may 


psychologist’s efforts. 


It is often the classroom teacher who 
first detects signs of giftedness and whose 
observations are the basis for a referral 
to the school psychologist for confirmation 
of pupil giftedness. This confirmation goes 
well beyond the determination of the IQ. 
The school psychologist’s evaluation and 
report take into consideration all informa- 
tion available to him from the classroom 
teacher and from other sources. The in- 
dividual psychological evaluation includes 
also the utilization of health records, pupil 
personnel records, anecdotal records, stand- 
ardized individual tests, standardized and 
nonstandardized group tests and_ tech- 
niques, observations of behavior in typical 
school situations, interviews with parents, 
conferences with teachers and other school 
staff and reports of community agencies.* 

A certain amount of expenditure of time 
and money necessarily is involved in the 
adequate appraisal of giftedness as a basis 
for the cifted 


To disregard these processes and to 


for educational planning 
child. 
operate on the basis of assumptions or of 
partial knowledge, however, may be much 
more costly to the school district and to 
While 


pupil failure is more likely to be thought of 


the pupil himself in the long run. 


in the case of the average or below-average 
student, the loss of potential educational 
growth involved in cases of underachieving, 
or even in failing gifted pupils, is in some 
ways even more significant. Pupil failure 
in courses for which they are unsuited rep- 


2 For a detailed analysis of what the school psy- 
chologist does here, including reporting, see the 
Bureau of Psychological Services publication, The 
Individual Psychological Evaluation (1959). 


resents a compounded financial expense 
when the pupil has to repeat the course or 
take a substitute course. The effects of 
pupil failure are often cumulative and the 
establish poor study 


pupil 


failing 
habits and develop feelings of inadequacy. 


may 


While no single technique has yet been 
found to eliminate all pupil failure, it is 
that the 


psychologist for 


certain recommendations of the 


school improved pupil 
classification and class placement are eco- 
nomical and beneficial to pupil and school 


alike. 


will need to do much more in the way of 


It is common knowledge that we 


providing school psychological services to 
cifted 


now do. 


children in our schools than we 





Health Booklets Available 
The Bureau of Guidance is making avail- 


able to schools individual occupational 
briefs reprinted from the publication Your 
Future in Health, prepared and distributed 
in 1958 by the Empire State Health Coun- 
cil, Inc., in cooperation with the National 


Health The 


original publication of the brochure was 


Education Committee, Inc. 

made possible through the generosity of the 

Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation. 
The health 


careers including X-ray technician, radio- 


briefs cover 38 separate 
isotope technician, pharmacist, nutritionist, 
practical nurse, medical technologist. dental 
assistant, dentist, medical librarian, profes- 
sional nurse, optometrist, psychiatrist, 
speech and hearing therapist and _veteri- 
narian. Each _ brief 
formation on personal qualifications, prep- 


contains career in- 


aration, opportunities for employment, 
location of employment, expected earnings 
and resources of additional information. 
For sets or individual copies of these 
health career briefs, write to the Bureau 
of Guidance, State Education Department, 


Albany 1. 
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Teachers of Blind Hold Workshop 


A statewide workshop for teachers of 
children who are blind was held in Jamaica. 
N.Y.. in March. 
Bureau for Handicapped Children and the 
Brooklyn Industrial Home for the Blind. 


the two-day workshop emphasized the spe- 


Sponsored jointly by the 


cial educational needs of blind children. 
Highlights of the conference included 
sections dealing with techniques for teach- 
ing orientation and social skills to blind 
children, techniques of mental arithmetic, 
developing reading skills in braille and use 
of special techniques and devices in instruc- 
tional programs for blind children. Inter- 
est of the group in the areas of psychology. 
social casework, psychiatry and _ related 
fields was reflected in the final session in 


which panel participants discussed the gen- 


eral topic “Seeking Emotional Maturity 
for the Child Who Is Blind.” 

The Nassau County Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board and the boards 
of cooperative educational services of the 
second and third supervisory districts of 
Suffolk County cooperated in presenting the 
program. Approximately 100 representa- 
tives from every area in the State sponsor- 
ing a public school program for blind chil- 
dren and from teaching staffs of the three 
residential schools for the blind attended. 

Raphael Simches, associate in education 
of the handicapped, Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, and Elizabeth Maloney, 
director of social and educational services. 
Industrial Home for the Blind, served as 


cochairmen in planning the meeting. 





Regional Meetings Held on Title V-A 


The Bureau of Guidance has concluded a 
series of 14 regional meetings on Title V-A, 
Guidance and Counseling. of the National 
Act. 


ance personnel led discussions on yearly 


Defense Education Bureau of Guid- 


areas of emphasis in guidance program ac- 


tivities under the State plan and on stand- 


ards for local Title V-A participation in 
1960-61. 
were spelled out both in terms of stand- 


Procedures for fund application 
ards and their implementation. Special at- 
tention was given to counseling, group 
euidance activities. educational and career 


information and information about pupils. 





School Name Changed 

The Board of Regents has approved a 
change of name of Great Neck Junior High 
School to Great Neck North Junior High 
School. 
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Dropped from Role 

Kohut School for Boys, Harrison, which 
has discontinued operations, was dropped 
from the roll of registered secondary schools 
by the Board of Regents. 
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ATTENDANCE UNIT 





Two Attendance Workshops Conducted 





THREE ON THE PROGRAM of the Niagara Falls attendance workshop, left to right, were: 
Weldon R. Oliver, superintendent of schools, Niagara Falls, Dr. John V. Joyce, director of 


research and guidance, Niagara Falls, chairman of the workshop, and Robert E. Minnich, asso- 


ciate in the Attendance Unit of the State Education Department. 


One-day workshops on the improvement 
of attendance and attendance services were 
held recently in Niagara Falls and Olean. 
The conferences were conducted by Robert 
E. Minnich, associate in the Attendance 
Unit of the Department. The Niagara 
Falls conference was organized by Mrs. 
Ruth Morningstar, attendance director and 
custodian of records, and the Olean con- 
ference by John E. Wallace, director of 
pupil personnel services. Each workshop 
was planned on a countywide basis. 

The registration in Niagara Falls in- 
cluded administrators, representatives of 
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pupil personnel services other than attend- 
ance, attendance personnel and Albert Fose, 
representing the Niagara Falls Board of 
Superintendent Welden R. 


Oliver welcomed the group and addressed 


Education. 


them briefly on attendance work. Dr. John 
V. Joyce, director of research and guidance, 
served as chairman for the workshop. 

In Olean, administrators, school nurse- 
teachers, guidance counselors and attend- 
ance teachers were registered. Stanley W. 
Stowell, chief probation officer from Olean, 
was a special guest at the conference and 
spoke on the beneficial effects of the coop- 
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eration of attendance personnel with his 
office. Dr. W. Cecil Davis, superintendent 
of schools, welcomed the group. 
Participants considered the techniques 
and approaches essential to successful case- 
work as it applies to absentees and the cir- 
cumstances that lead to absence. The case- 


work discussion was completed in the early 
part of the afternoon sessions and the re- 
mainder of each day was devoted to prob- 
lems presented by members of the work- 
shop. These were related to the school 
census, school exemptions, employment of 
youth and the use of machine methods. 





College Enrollments 


- ATION DEPARTMENT REPORTS SHOW 
that total enrollment in institutions of 
higher education in New York State has 
reached an alltime record high. 

Fall enrollments in the 173 colleges and 
universities of the State accepting student 
enrollments in September 1959 | total 
401,343 students, an increase of 21,500 
over the September 1958 enrollment of 
379.823. 

Of the more than 400,000 enrollments, 
the report shows that approximately half 
were in full-time programs leading to de- 
grees: 176,127 were enrolled full-time in 
undergraduate courses and 24.620 in gradu- 
ate courses. 

On a statewide basis there were 176,127 
full-time and 79,112 part-time students 
enrolled in undergraduate 
24.620 full-time and 51,671 part-time stu- 


programs; 


dents in graduate programs, which include 
first professional programs like medicine, 
dentistry etc., and 69,813 in unclassified 
programs. 

The report shows an enrollment increase 
of 15 percent from 1956 to 1959, with the 
growth variable among types of institu- 
tions. Institutions offering four or more 
years of study enrollment show an increase 
of 13 percent for the three-year period, with 
public institutions increasing 15 percent 
and private schools 12 percent. Junior 
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Reach Record 


colleges have shown an increase of 42 per- 
cent, due mainly to the creation of new 
community colleges. 

The report emphasizes that this trend 
in enrollment increase is best explained by 
a larger percent of college-age population 
showing a desire for college education 
rather than by an increase in population. 
It predicts that large increases in college- 
age population will occur in the coming 
decade with the consequent demand for 
increased college facilities. 

The 1959 report shows that facilities for 
entering freshmen were increased by about 
4.000 during the past year. Vastly greater 
increases in such facilities will be needed 
with the anticipated doubling of high school 
graduates during the coming decade. 





Robert Minnich Honored 

The Long Island Attendance Teachers 
Association will hold a dinner meeting on 
June 9 to honor Robert E. Minnich, asso- 
ciate in school attendance in the Education 
Department. The association is paying 
tribute to Mr. Minnich for his loyal and 
staunch support in helping to win teacher 
status for attendance personnel in the State. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





Board Approves Diversified Charters 


— STATE RAILWAY MUSEUM, INC., 
was granted a five-year provisional 
the Board of Regents at its 
Located at Golden’s 


charter by 
meeting on March 25. 
Bridge, Town of Lewisboro, Westchester 
County, the corporation will maintain a 
museum for the display and operation of 
railway equipment and related exhibits to 
promote interest in the history of railroad 
activities. 

The board also took action on a number 
of other charters for educational institu- 
tions. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
American Technical Education Association, 
Delmar, Albany County. The corporation, 
which was formed in 1928, promotes tech- 
nical education, recommends standards for 
technical education in high school and pro- 
vides an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas among persons in the technical edu- 


cation field. 


{dult Education Council 


The Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education, New York City, or- 
ganized to promote participation in adult 
further interest in the 


education and to 


field, was granted an absolute charter. 
The provisional charter of Catholic High 
School Association of New York, New York 
City, was amended by specifically including 
the authority to contribute to the main- 
tenance and support, in whole or in part, of 
educational institutions chartered by the 
Regents or registered or approved by the 
State Education Department and located 
in the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 


York. 


absolute. 


The charter, as amended. was made 


An absolute charter was granted to The 
Council for Administrative Leadership, 
Albany, to provide leadership in develop- 
ing a program of research in the problems 
of school administration and a means for 
developing coordinated policies of school 
administrators on statewide educational 
matters. 

A three-year provisional charter was 
granted to Slingerlands Nursery School. 
Albany County. 

The provisional charters of The King’s 
College. Briarcliff Westchester 
County; Trinity Lutheran School of Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hicksville, 
Nassau County, and Marble Hill Nursery 
School, New York, were made absolute. 


Manor, 


The charter of Syracuse University was 
amended changing the name of the author- 
ized institutional Endicott to 
“ Endicott-Owego Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity ” and that of the branch at Pough- 
keepsie to “ Poughkeepsie-Kingston Center 


branch at 


of Syracuse University.” 


Syracuse University Branch 

The charter of Yeshiva University, New 
York, was amended authorizing the cor- 
poration to establish and operate such hos- 
pitals, dispensaries and clinics as may be 
required to fulfill the purposes of its college 
of medicine. 

The charter of Green Chimneys School 
for Little Folk, a Corporation, located in 
Brewster, Putnam County, was amended 
eliminating the provision authorizing the 
corporation to issue stock and substituting 
the provision that hereafter the corporation 
shall be a nonstock corporation operated 
Also 


exclusively for educational purposes. 
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amended was the provision contained in the 
charter with respect to the manner of elec- 
tion of trustees. 

The charter of Marymount College, 
Westchester 


amended authorizing the college to confer 


Tarrytown, County, was 
the honorary degrees of doctor of laws, 
doctor of letters. doctor of humane letters 
and doctor of fine arts. 

The charter of Pelham Public Library. 
North Pelham, Westchester County, was 
amended providing that the successors of 
the present trustees be chosen by appoint- 


ment by the village board of trustees instead 


of by the electors of the village of North 
Pelham as previously provided. 

The provisional charter granted to South- 
ern Adirondack Library System, located in 
and serving the counties of Saratoga. War- 
ren and Washington, was amended to add 
the county of Hamilton to the area served. 

The report of the Committee on Charters, 
Law and Legislation with respect to the 
termination of the provisional charter 
granted by the Board of Regents to Epis- 
copal Academy for Girls in the City of New 
York on June 26, 1953, was accepted and 


approved. 





High School Equivalency Amendments 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
March 25 approved amendments to the 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion relating to the high school equivalency 
diploma which provide that: (1) State resi- 
dents who are inmates of State correctional 
institutions may be admitted to an examina- 
tion for such a diploma at the age of 18 
(standard age requirement is 21) on the 


recommendation of the warden or head of 


the institution that the examination consti- 
tutes an essential element of the inmate’s 
rehabilitation program and (2) the fee may 
be waived for such persons tested as part of 
a planned program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion conducted under the supervision of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the State Education Department or the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 





$2,350,000 in Bond 


The Board of Regents at its March meet- 
ing approved two bond issues totaling 
$2.350,000 to construct and equip schools. 

According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 
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Issues Approved 


The bond issues approved include the 
following projects: 

Warsaw Central School District, Towns of War- 
saw, Orangeville, Gainesville, Wethersfield and 
Middlebury, Wyoming County, an issue of $600,000 
to construct an elementary school building 

Rush-Henrietta Central School District, Towns 
of Rush, Henrietta, Pittsford and Brighton, Mon- 
roe County, an issue of $1,750,000 to construct and 
equip a junior high school 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 





Inservice Training : 






OFFIC 





E OF CIVIL AN 


MAIN GATE, Eastern 





Instructor Training 


civil defense courses for teachers and supervisors will be 


Teachers in large numbers are now en- 


rolling for the two civil defense courses 
at the Eastern 
Manhattan 
Civil 


. Radiological 


to be offered this summer 


Instructor Training Center. 
Beach, N.Y. One course is 
Defense.” The 
Monitoring for 


is of one week’s duration and each carries 


* Basic 
other is 
Instructors.” Each course 
two hours of inservice credit for teachers. 
These classes in disaster preparedness begin 
on Monday, June 13, and run through the 
week of August 29, 


to 12 noon and from | p.m. to 4:30 p.m., 


0 


meeting from 8 a.m. 


Monday through Friday. 
Teachers and supervisors interested in 


attending for either one or two weeks dur- 
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Center, 


on the Beach! 








inservice 


where two 


Beach, 


given this summer. 


Manhattan 


ing the summer months should write im- 
mediately to the Director, Eastern Instruc- 
tor Training Brooklyn 35, N.Y. 


Applications will be accepted in the order 


Center, 
in which they are received. 


Vo Tuition Charge 
There is no charge for tuition or instruc- 
books, 


satisfactory 


tion or for materials or supplies. 


Upon completion of either 
course, and upon application to the Edu- 
cation Department’s Bureau of Teacher 
Education and Certification, a teacher will 
be granted two hours of inservice credit. 
A teacher completing both courses may be 


granted four hours of credit. 
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Library Service Expands in State 


County, multicounty and cooperative library 


Sx 1958 A RAPID GROWTH IN THE 
number of counties in New York State 
served by library systems has resulted not 
only in better library service but in making 
available a larger number of books to more 
people, a report made public by the New 
York State Education Department dis- 
closes. 

Although library systems were author- 
ized by legislation in 1950, providing for 
county and multicounty library systems, 
little progress was recorded to provide 
better service to the people of the State. 
The five counties of New York City, plus 
Erie and Chemung Counties, being already 
organized at the time of the 1950 legisla- 
tion, immediately qualified. Subsequently, 
Schenectady, Clinton-Essex, and Monroe- 
Wayne-Livingston were organized and 
qualified for State aid. 


Cooperative Systems 

Legislation in 1958, incorporating rec- 
ommendations of the Commissioner of 
Education’s Committee on Public Library 
Service headed by Supreme Court Justice 
Francis Bergan of Albany, permitted co- 
operative systems to be organized without 
requiring authorization by county boards 
of supervisors and increased the amount 
of aid available. As a result, in 1958-59, 
nine new systems were organized. The 
Schenectady system expanded to include 
Schoharie and parts of Montgomery Coun- 


ties. 
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facilities increase under State aid 


The growth in the number of counties 
served by systems was also slow until 
1958. when the new legislation stimulated 
organization of cooperative systems and 
permitted recognition of counties partially 
served. In 1949 Erie, Chemung and Sche- 
nectady were chartered as county libraries. 
In 1950 the three libraries in New York 
City were recognized as serving the five 
counties of New York City. Monroe 
County was organized in 1952, Clinton- 
Essex in 1954 and in 1955 Wayne and 
Livingston were organized and_ affiliated 


with Monroe. 


Vore {reas Served 

As a result of the 1958 legislation. by 
the end of 1959, 32 counties were wholly 
served and 10 had system service in some 
parts, making a total of 42 counties having 
library system service. The State Library 
estimates that all counties of New York 
State will be involved by 1963 and that all 
will be entirely served by 1965. 

Library systems serve large areas of the 
State of varying extent and density of 
population, but to get full approval a sys- 
tem must serve a minimum of 200,000 
people and 4,000 square miles. These 
large units offer a fuller range of library 
services and supplement without supplant- 
ing local libraries. Smaller systems, undet 
the present law. can consolidate and merge 
to form larger and more efficient systems, 


and State Library officials estimate that 23 
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systems, properly laid out, will cover New 
York State adequately. 

Rural areas especially have benefited by 
the new library systems. Eighty-three per- 
cent of all the people in the State are now 
served by library systems, demonstrating 
that the new legislation effectively meets 
the needs of both urban and rural areas. 
It is estimated that service will approach 
100 percent in 1965. 

State Aid Formula 

Prior to 1950 State aid to local public 
maximum of $100 per 
The 1950 legislation 


multicounty systems 


libraries was a 
library or branch, 
provided county or 


up to 225 


cents per capita, plus establish- 
ment grants and annual grants in units of 
$5,000, depending on the number of coun- 
ties involved and complete coverage. 

In 1958 new legislation modified the for- 
mula to provide 25 cents per capita and 
allowances for initial establishment, annual 
grants for each county and for the square 
miles served. The report of the Bergan 
Committee recommended a formula of 30 
cents per capita, plus matching of book 
funds up to a maximum of 50 cents per 
capita, and included increased establish- 


grants for multicounty 


z 


ment and annual 
service. 

The quality of library service which a 
New York State citizen enjoys is deter- 
mined by the range and the depth of the 
book collections to which he has access, 
more than by any other factor. Obviously, 


smaller libraries can buy scarcely more 


than a token few of the 12.000 or more 
book titles published annually in the 


United States alone. 

One of the great benefits of library sys- 
tems is that through organized coopera- 
tion they bring the book resources of an 
entire region to all residents of that re- 
gion. Thus a rural reader has access, 
both through his local library, and di- 
rectly, to the richest collections of the 
region in which he resides. Where strong 
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central libraries do not already exist in a 
system, State assistance is now granted 
to strengthen the largest local library so 
that it can meet this responsibility. 

In 1950 the only large collection in up- 


state New York was in Buffalo where a 
million and a half volumes were available. 
The total collection there now exceeds 


2.000.000 following consolidation of li- 
braries. Elsewhere upstate 3,000,000 peo- 
ple now have access to collections ranging 
from 300,000 volumes to over a million 
volumes, where formerly only 300,000 peo- 
ple had this advantage. The number of 
people unserved shows a reduction from 
nearly two million to one million. 

Charles F. Gosnell is State Librarian and 


Assistant Commissioner for Libraries. 





Regents Make Appointments 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 25 made several appointments to 
State boards, committees and councils. 

John Peoples, New York, was appointed 
to the State Board of Examiners of Certified 
Public Accountants for a term of five years 
beginning April 18, 1960, to succeed Fred- 
erick E. Horn, New York. 

Hanna T. Rose, Brooklyn, was appointed 
to the Adult Education Council for the un- 
expired term ending September 30, 1960, 
of Victor D’Amico, New York, who has 
resigned. 

William T. Weitzel, Ithaca, was appointed 
to the Public Librarians’ Certification Ex- 
amination Committee for a term of five 
years beginning March 1, 1960, to succeed 
Paul M. Rooney, Buffalo. 

Gerard Oak, New York, was appointed 
to the Regents Scholarship Question Com- 
mittee (Citizenship Education) for a term 
commencing March 1, 1960, and terminat- 
ing December 31, 1960, to succeed Samuel 


Halperin, New York, who has resigned. 
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STATE MUSEUM 





Student Exhibit Shown at Museum 





The best self-explanatory exhibit at the 


1959 Regional Science Congress (southern 
zone) and its creator, Nancy Dunning of 
Brooktondale, were guests of the State Mu- 
March 29. 


freshman in Ithaca High School, worked 


seum Miss Dunning, then a 


out a method for making photomicrographs 
Her 


equipment consisted of a $2.50 Japanese- 


of plant structures and tiny animals. 
made microscope and a box camera. 


Cooperative Project 

Under the plan worked out with the 
Science Teachers Association of New York 
State, Inc., the exhibit was selected by the 
congress judges and the student’s travel 
and living expenses in Albany were paid 
The visit afforded 


opportunity to view exhibits and to discuss 


from Museum funds. 
her work and aspirations with scientists and 
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WINNING $s science exhibit 
in the 1959 Regional Science 
Congress (southern § zone) 
and its creator, an Ithaca 
High School student, Nancy 
Dunning, Brooktondale. Now 
on display at the State Mu- 
seum, the exhibit shows a 
simple method of making 
photomicrographs of plant 
structures and tiny animals. 


Department officials. The exhibit will be 
on view in Orientation Hall of the State 
Museum for about three months. 

Miss 
panied her daughter on the trip, wrote to 
‘I don’t think Nancy 
has ever enjoyed herself more than she 


did being the recipient of this * prize.’ She 


Dunning’s mother, who accom- 


Museum officials, 


was stimulated and is eager to push on to 


greater achievement.” 





Museum Booklet Available 

The Oldest Forest. a booklet 
graders and up, is available from the New 
York State Museum and Science Service, 
Albany 1. 


near Gilboa, N.Y.. led to a reconstruction 


for sixth 


The discovery of fossil stumps 


of the world’s first known forest. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


ECISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


APPEAL (procedure) 

Commissioner refused jurisdiction where appel- 
lant sought only legal opinion — council to ren- 
der opinion appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Marks, Decision No. 6743 


CONTRACT (public works) — APPEAL (jur- 
isdiction) — COURTS — RES JUDICATA 
Appeal to set aside awarding of general con- 
struction contract appellant chose court as 
forum in first instance and petition was dis- 
missed, affirmed by appellate division — matter 
is res judicata — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Haskell-Gilroy, Inc., Decision No. 6744 


CONTRACT (transportation) Transporta- 
tion (contract) (distance) — BIDS (advertise- 
ment) (transportation) 
Appeal to set aside award of transportation 
contract —in previous appeal, appellant ap- 
pealed from rejecting of all bids by respondent 
no violation of stay order in previous appeal 
where respondent advertised for bids prior to 
stay order and merely accepted such bids after 
issuance of stay order — present accepted bid 
was only $210 lower than previously rejected 
bid but was now properly accepted as mileage 
was 25 miles greater daily — successful bidder 
need not own buses at time of bidding — ap- 
peal dismissed. 
Matter of Camp Bauman Buses, Inc., Decision No. 


6745 


CONTRACT (purchase) BIDS (specifiea- 
tions) General Municipal Law, § 103 
Appeal from award of contract for stage equip- 
ment and window drapes — respondent awarded 
contract to higher bidder because appellant 
failed to tender cash or certified check as re- 
quired security and failed to furnish sample 
of track (General Municipal Law, § 103) 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Boulevard Upholstering Co., Decision 
No. 6746 


CONTRACT (public works) — BIDS specifica- 
tions) 

Appeal to set aside award of electrical contract 
dismissed where record showed appellant's bid 
did not conform with specifications. 

Matter of Luna Electric Co., Inc., Decision No. 
6748 


NEW YORK CITY APPEAL (determination 
by court) (jurisdiction) — ELIGIBLE LIST 
COURTS — RES JUDICATA 
Appeal to set aside determination of respond- 
ent to appoint head administrators of “600” 
schools from special list — petition dismissed 
in court proceeding previously brought by 
Junior Principals’ Association on same subject 
issue having been brought and determined 
in supreme court, Commissioner would not take 
jurisdiction — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Brick, Decision No. 6750 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS (building of) BAL- 
LOT (blank, spoiled, void) DISTRICT 
MEETING (approval of bond issue) (proce- 
dure) (voting) APPEAL (procedure) (jur- 
isdiction) 
Appeal from action of special meeting author- 
izing construction of new school — blank votes 
properly excluded in determining majority — 
majority vote sufficient since proposed amount 
did not reach 10 percent minimum specified 
(Local Finance Law, § 104, par. d) — question 
of defective voting machines not before Com- 
missioner — nothing in record related thereto 
even if question before Commissioner, truth 
or falsity could be established by affidavits 
appeal dismissed and motion for trial denied. 
Matter of Iecovozzi, Decision No. 6751 


TEACHERS (tenure and dismissal) 

Appeal from affirmance by Tenure Commission 
of dismissal of appellant teacher by respondent 
board on charge of insubordination — appellant 
refused to file lesson plans with principal of 
school — administration and teaching require 
close communication and cooperation between 
administrator and teacher — best possible edu- 
cation for students should be common objec- 
tive — recommendation of State Tenure Com- 
mission affirmed. 

Matter of Worley, Decision No. 6757 


NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS (absence 
due to illness) 
Appellant teacher injured when pupil collided 
with her—respondent denied absence refund 
on ground appellant refused to sign general 
release — respondent had no obligation to give 
absence refund under circumstances outlined 
however, to require person to waive all 
rights in lawsuit in order to place himself in 
position to get refund for days lost, because of 
physical condition due to accident, seems hardly 
consonant with relationship which should exist 
between board and teaching staff — appeal dis- 
missed. 
Matter of Carlan, Decision No. 6758 


(Continued on page 329) 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Arthur F. Ahr Named Bureau Chief 





Arthur F. Ahr 


Arthur F. Ahr, associate in industrial 
arts education, has been appointed Acting 
Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation effective March 10. He succeeds 
Dr. Roy G. Fales, who recently retired. 

Mr. Ahr received his bachelor of science 
degree in industrial arts education from 
State University College of Education at 
Buffalo in 1934 and the master of science 
degree in education at Cornell University 
in 1954. He also studied at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, The University of Buffalo and New 
York University. 

In addition to his 19 years of varied 
teaching experience, Mr. Ahr was employed 
in the metal trades for 5 years. During 
his teaching career he was a master teacher 
for the State University Colleges of Edu- 
cation at Oswego and Buffalo and New 
York University. He taught summer 
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courses in industrial arts at Cornell, Buf- 
falo and Oswego as well. 

In 1942, Mr. Ahr came to the Education 
Department as a consultant in aviation. 
He was appointed a senior education super- 
visor of industrial arts in the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education in 1944 
and was promoted to associate in industrial 
arts education in 1949. In addition to his 
supervisory responsibilities he assisted in 
the development of many of the curriculum 
publications produced in the Bureau of 
Industrial Arts Education. 

He is a member of the American Voca- 
tional Association, the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 
the Eastern District Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Association, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Epsilon Pi Tau. He recently was presented 
with the special service award of the New 
York State Steering Committee for Indus- 
trial Arts for his outstanding contributions 
to the field of industrial arts education. 





Commissioner's Decisions 
(Concluded from page 328) 


DISTRICT MEETING (procedure) (powers) 
(voting) — BUDGET (adoption of) ordinary 
contingent expenses) —BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION (removal of members) VOTERS 
(powers) TEXTBOOKS TRANSPOR- 
TATION (appropriation) EDUCATION 
LAW, § 306 

Appellant seeks to set aside action of special 
district meeting and also seeks to remove board 
of education and two administrators — present- 
ing basic budget with other propositions for 
appropriations is not illegal — voters defeated 
basic budget but passed propositions for fur- 
nishing textbooks, transportation and cafeteria 
service — voters had such power — no evidence 
presented on which to base removal of any of 
respondents (Education Law, § 306) — appeals 
dismissed. 

Matter of Turnbull, Decision No. 6760 
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John M. Leslie Appointed Chief 





John M. Leslie 


John M. Leslie was appointed Acting 
Chief of the Bureau of Private Trade and 
Correspondence Schools, Division of In- 
dustrial Education, effective March 10. He 
has been associate supervisor in the Bureau 


for many years. 


Mr. Leslie received his bachelor’s degree 
in industrial arts from State University Col- 
lege of Education at Buffalo. He has done 
graduate work at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los 
College of Education at Albany and New 
York University. 
doctor of education degree at New York 
in June 1960. 


He has had wide experience as a mil- 


Angeles, State University 
He will qualify for his 
University 


itary and civilian instructor in aircraft 


maintenance with the Air Force Technical 
Training Command at Chanute Field, IIl.. 
and Keesler and Gulfport Air Force Bases 
in Mississippi. He was employed in gen- 
eral machine shop practice at Spencer Lens 
Co., Buffalo. 

He came to the State Education Depart- 
ment in January 1948, 
Bureau of Industrial Arts in the junior 


aviation program. 


serving in the 


In November 1948 he was appointed to 
the Bureau of Private Trade and Corre- 
spondence Schools as a supervisor of flight 
Mr. Leslie holds a Federal Avia- 


tion Agency rating as a private pilot. 


sch vols, 





Department Announces Staff Changes 


Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

Dr. Marc M. More.anp received a pro- 
visional appointment as assistant in Ameri- 
canization and adult elementary education 
effective February 25. 

ETHEL E. LANSING was permanently pro- 
librarian (technical 


moted to associate 


processes ) effective March 10. 
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Atvin P. LiERHEIMER was provisionally 
appointed associate in teacher education 
effective April 7. 

Rosert W. FREDERICK, JR., received a 
provisional appointment as associate in 
higher education effective April 7. 

James W. Moore was permanently ap- 
pointed as assistant in education guidance 


effective April 8 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Pilot Study Conducted in Homemaking 


i WASHINGTON COUNTY COOPERATIVE 
Board of Educational Services spon- 
sored a pilot project in 1958-59 to explore 
and demonstrate values of local supervision 
to strengthen instruction and curriculum 
in homemaking education. The study was 
developed cooperatively with the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

The cooperative board appointed a well- 
qualified homemaking teacher as a home- 
making education supervisor to assist 
teachers, administrators and other school 
personnel in improving local programs. 
Supervisory services were made available 
to the 10 schools and 13 homemaking 
teachers in the county. 

Procedures used by the supervisor in- 
cluded conferences with administrators and 
guidance counselors, visits to individual 
teachers, group work with teachers on com- 
mon concerns and interests and distribution 
of a Washington County newsletter for 
homemaking teachers containing new infor- 
mation, resources for teaching and ex- 
change of teaching and program planning 
practices. 

Local administrators and teachers par- 
licipating in the program reported a va- 
riety of areas in which they felt special 
assistance was provided by the homemaking 
supervisor. Curriculum planning in home- 
making was cited as one area in which 
teachers were helped to improve their local 
programs. 

Increased use of community resource 
people in the classroom and of brief ques- 
tionnaires and surveys about home prac- 
tices to help in planning learning experi- 


ences were reported. More teachers were 
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encouraged to involve students in group 
planning. panel discussions and demonstra- 
tions. Informal demonstrations and con- 
ferences by the local supervisor seemed to 
supply support and needed information for 
experimentation in varied teaching-learning 
procedures, 

Some teachers, guidance counselors and 
administrators stated that the supervisor 
served as a catalyst in coordinating inter- 
ested local leadership to improve interpreta- 
tion of homemaking programs to adults in 
the community, school staff members and 
students. In one community a series of 
meetings was held with a lay citizen com- 
mittee to discuss the goals of home and 
family life education in the secondary 
school program. As a result of requests 
from guidance counselors, the local super- 
visor developed a brochure which served as 
a guide for interpreting homemaking edu- 
cation in Washington County. Several 
Future Homemakers of America chapters 
focused their attention on telling the story 
of homemaking education to people in their 
respective communities. 

School administrators also felt that the 
supervisory program helped teachers to 
recognize ways to improve their depart- 
ments by making facilities more functional 
and attractive. Several schools added color- 
ful and inexpensive accessories and fur- 
nishings. Most departments developed an 
overall plan for equipment and teaching 
aids needed in the future. Teachers shared 
and are using new ideas to increase student 
participation in the care and arrangement 
of furnishings and equipment. 

The program for local supervision nec- 


essarily grew out of cooperative planning 
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the supervisor and _ leadership 


One of the signifi- 


between 
groups in each school. 
cant observations of the supervisor was 
that. as teachers were provided guidance in 
strengthening a variety of phases of the 
homemaking program, they became in- 
creasingly interested in taking leadership 
themselves to improve the quality of their 
teaching and planning. 

Although it is recognized that a two- or 
three-year pilot study of this nature would 
afford more conclusive evidence of prog- 


ress and possible problems involved in local 


supervision, evaluations and reports have 
demonstrated values of the assistance pro- 
vided in Washington County through the 
services of a local supervisor on a county 
cooperative board. 

Administrators of cooperative boards of 
educational services who are interested in 
consultation regarding plans for using a 
local supervisor of homemaking education 
may write to the Bureau of Rural Adminis- 
trative the of Home 
Economics Education, State Education De- 


Services or Bureau 


partment, Albany 1. 





Summer Courses in 


A number of courses and workshops for 


teachers interested in nutrition and for 


school lunch directors and managers will 
be given for graduate and undergraduate 
credit during the summer. 

State University College of Education 
at Plattsburgh is offering “ School Lunch 
and Child Nutrition,” taught by Dr. Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley, nationally known special- 
ist in the field of education. home econom- 
ics and school lunch. For further inform- 


Martha Park, 


home economics department. 


ation write acting head. 

Syracuse University, College of Home 
Economics, has announced a course entitled 
* An Educational Program for the School 
Write Dr. Barbara Griggs, dean. 
College of Home Economics. Syracuse Uni- 


Lunch.” 


versity, Syracuse, for details. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University is sponsoring 
several courses for school lunch directors 
and managers at Ithaca and one at Great 
Neck. Write Dr. Mary K. Bloetjes, head, 
department of institution management. 


> Oo 
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School Lunch 


The Nutrition Institute sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Nutrition at Cornell 
University and in cooperation with the New 
York State Nutrition Council will be held 
at the Alice Statter Auditorium. To pre- 
register Dr. Personius, 
head of foods and New York 


State College of Home Economics at Cor- 


write Catherine 


nutrition, 


nell University, Ithaca. 


Eight area training schools scheduled 
throughout the State are planned by local 
school lunch directors and managers in 
cooperation with the school lunch. staff, 
Bureau of Home 


State Education Department. 


Economics Education. 





Thomas McLernon in New Post 

Thomas J. McLernon resigned as asso- 
ciate in adult education curriculum effec- 
tive April 6. 
adult education service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 
sultant in public school adult education. 


He has joined the division of 


as con- 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

York State Education Department, and, at the time of his death five 
years ago, was a professor in the Harvard School of Education. His 
sister, now living in California, taught before her marriage. 

Wendell, however, seemed headed in a different career direction 
when he decided to attend Worcester Polytechnic Institute, where he 
was graduated in 1930 with a B.S. degree in electrical engineering. Then 
after working in industry for a year he decided to try teaching and began 
work at Albany State, where he later received his master’s degree. 

He taught physics and chemistry in Catskill for a year and then 
went to Richmondville as principal (he claims “there couldn't have 
been a greener one ™) of the newly formed central school there. 


It was quite an initiation into supervisory work. The “ new school ™ 
was still in the paper and planning stage with all the problems of a 
building program to be faced. Then when construction began school 
kept in a local factory, a somewhat disconcerting state of affairs to pupils 
and teachers alike. And, since a principal at that time usually shared 
in the teaching, Wendell took charge, that first year, of the algebra. 
geometry, physics and chemistry courses with a history class thrown in 
for good measure. After school he coached basketball and baseball. 

In addition, a few days before school opened, he and Clara Fyler. 
whom he had known since high school days in Vermont, were married. 
Although they couldn't have a long honeymoon trip just then they made 
up for it a year or so later when they took an unforgettable seven-week 
tour across the country in a Model A Ford, visiting the World’s Fair in 
Chicago and even going south of the border into Mexico. They covered 
10,000 miles, often camping out along the way and cooking their own 
meals, and Wendell recalls with awe that they had only one flat tire and 
the whole trip cost something less than $300! 

From Richmondville Wendell went to Hampton Bays, Long Island, 
where he spent a pleasant five years as principal of a union free school. 
He found the climate especially agreeable and, when there was time 
between administrative duties and summer school courses, enjoyed the 
excellent fishing. Then, after a summer of graduate work at Harvard. 
he joined the Education Department in 1941 as senior education super- 
visor (finance). 

The Simpsons have since made their home in Albany, where Clara, 
an alumna of Simmons College, is registrar and secretary to the head- 
master at Albany Academy. They have two sons of whom they are 
naturally very proud. Paul is a 1959 graduate of Wentworth Institute 
in Boston, married and with the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory in 
Schenectady. Wayne is a junior at Albany Academy and stands scho- 
lastically in the top 10 percent of his class. 

During his first six years with the Department, Wendell traveled 
widely throughout the State working with school officials on school busi- 
ness management matters. He values very highly the many good con- 
tacts he has made with local administrators and considers his work in 
helping them with the difficult problems of school financial aid a chal- 


lenging and satisfying occupation. 
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TALL, LEAN VERMONTER WITH A TASTE FOR MATHEMATICS, WENDELL 
H. Simpson has been Chief of the Bureau of School Financial Aid 

Planning since 1954. His unfailing courtesy, pleasant, unassuming man- 
ner and engaging sense of humor have made him well liked among his 
staff and colleagues in the 
Department. His thorough 
understanding and expert 
handling of the problems con- 
nected with school financial 
aid matters have earned for 
him the respect of school ad- 
ministrators throughout the 
State. 

Wendell’s Bureau, always 
a busy one, is especially ac- 
tive in the spring after the 
Legislature adjourns. In the 
short interval of time between 
the signing of new bills into 
law by the Governor and the Wendell H. Simpson 
closing of the schools in June, 
an enormous amount of work must be completed. New legislation affect- 
ing State aid is analyzed to determine necessary adjustments in applica- 
tion forms. Always new forms and worksheets are developed and 
arrangements are made for printing them. The State Aid Manual is 
revised and brought up to date. School officials are supplied with needed 
information and advice on the latest provisions governing State aid. 

No wonder, then, that evenings and on weekends Wendell seeks 
relaxation from the intricacies of equalization rates, State aid formulas, 
quotas, flat grants, save harmless amounts etc. in various “ do-it-your- 
self” projects around his home. He likes to work with tools, is enthu- 
siastic about the time-consuming but rewarding task of refinishing fur- 
niture and has restored several excellent antique pieces. 

He likes to play cards when he has time, enjoys certain adventure 
programs on television and looks forward to annual excursions to Ver- 
mont for trout fishing and to visit friends and relatives there and in 
other sections of New England. Yearly treks to Maine, where his sons 
have attended summer camp for many years, are also scheduled. 

Born in Sheffield, Vt., Wendell was the youngest of three children. 
His older brother, Alfred D. Simpson, became a teacher and superin- 
tendent of schools, later served as Assistant Commissioner in the New 
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